With Extremism and Explosives, 
A Drifting Life Found a Purp ose 



By SARA RIMER 

Terry Lynn Nichols had always 
done pretty much what was expect- 
ed of him. He was predictable, ac- 
commodating. He stayed close to 
home, In rural Michigan, where he 
was raised on a farm. Then, at age 
33, when few men do such things, he 
surprised everyone and joined the 
Army. He was the oldest man in his 
platoon; the other recruits called 
him grandpa. 

He was an unhappy husband, a 
man adrift, In search of direction 
and, perhaps, adventure. His child- 
hood, dreams of becoming a doctor 
had long since vanished; he\lropped 
out of college after one term. He had 
briefly tried farming with his older 
brother James, but found him stub- 
born and overbearing. He had dab- 
bled in real estate, but did not lake to 
that, either. His marriage to his first 
wife had broken up, too, after nine 
years. Neighbors said Mr. Nichols 



Clinton Wants Tough Laws 
President Clinton used his week- 
ly radio address to criticize Senate 
efforts to weaken his package of 
anti-terrorism measures. Page 13. 



The Second Suspect 

A special report. 



seemed content to stay home with 
the children and bake bread. 

Even the Army did not last. Less 
than a year after he joined, he asked 
to be given a hardship discharge, 
apparenUy to deal with child care 
problems connected with his di- 
vorce. But that single year in the 
Army was to transfofm Mr. Nich- 
ols's life. 

It was there that he met Timothy 
James McVeigh, a New Yorker from 
;near Buffalo who had enlisted on 
May 24, 1988, the same day as Mr. 
Nichols. Although Mr. McVeigh was 
13 years younger, the two men were 
drawn to each other “like magnets," 
one of their fellow soldiers recalled 
later. Mr. McVeigh became Mr. 
Nichols's best friend. 

Now they are together again, in 
separate cells in a Federal peniten- 
tiary in El Reno, Okla., the only ones 
charged so far in the bombing of the 
Oklahoma City Federal Building on 
April 19. If convicted of the explo- 
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Sion, which claimed 167 lives, the two for- 
mer soldiers will face the death penalty. 

Out of their friendship and their shared 
beliefs, investigators say, grew conspiracy 
and commitment and a deadly sense of 
purpose. 

From the beginning. It was clear they had 
much in common, despite the differences in 
their ages. Both were from broken homes. 
Mr. McVeigh was 10 when his parents first 
split up; Mr. Nichols was 18. Mr. McVeigh's 
father was an auto worker; Mr. Nichols's 
father was a farmer who moonlighted on the 
auto assembly lines of Flint, Mich. 

There was something else they shared, 
too: a profound distrust of their Govern- 
ment Before enlisting, according to his for- 
mer wife and acquaintances, Mr. Nichols 
was a reader of survivalist magazines who 
stockpiled his own food in the event of 
nuclear war and kept his savings in gold and 
silver bullion. Mr. McVeigh had a passion 
for guns and an intensity that was fueled by 
extreme-right and survivalist literature he 
began reading in the Army. 

Three years after leaving the Army, Mr. 



Nichols tried to renounce his citizenship, 
and, in a letter to a county clerk in Michigan, 
returned his voter registration card, saying 
that “the entire political system from the 
local government on up thru and including 
the President of the United States, George 
Bush," was corrupt He declared himself "a 
nonresident alien, non-foreigner, stranger to 
the current state of the forum," using lan- 
guage of the extreme right that some trace 
to the movement known as the Posse Comi- 
tatus. 

While an increasingly sharp picture of 
Mr. McVeigh has emerged in the weeks 
since the bombing ~ the brooding loner, the 
gun fanatic, the Desert Storm combat vet- 
eran turned right-wing crusader — the por- 
trait of Mr. Nichols remains ambiguous and 
more complex. 

In some ways, Mr. Nichols led a double 
life in the last year or so. On the surface, he 
seemed to those who knew him like the 
same old Terry Nichols: quiet, nondescript, 
not particularly successful, a man trying to 
hold his family together as he made yet 
another new start in Kansas. ? 

But if affidavits prepared by prosecutors 
are to be believed, Mr. Nichols was a man on 
a secret mission, a bomb builder who used a 
string of aliases last fall as he went about 
methodically amassing 4,000 pounds of am- 
monium nitrate fertilizer, ground ammoni- 
um nitrate and diesel fuel — the ingredients 
of a fertilizer bomb — in rented storage 
lockers across Kansas. 

Prosecutors also point to a letter he wrote 
to Mr. McVeigh on or about Nov. 22. In it. he 
told Mr. McVeigh that he would get the 
letter only in the event of his death, that he 
should clean out the storage lockers, that he 
would then be on his own and that he should 
"Go for it!!" 

While his neighbors and even some of his 
friends may not have realized it at the time. 
Federal prosecutors now say Mr. Nichols's 
meandering life — a series of false starts 
and unhappy endings — took on a new 
direction In the months before the bombing. 
In league with Mr. McVeigh, they say, this 
otherwise ordinary and unremarkable man, 
one of life's forgotten people, began to con- 
spire actively to commit the nation's worst 
terrorist act. If Mr. Nichols did join Mr. 
McVeigh in constructing the bomb that de- 
stroyed the Federal Building, ft may have 
been the only plan of action he ever carried 
through, from beginning to end. 



The Thumb 

An Urge to Leave 
Bland Landscape 

Michigan's thumb, so called because of its 
place on the map of the mitten-shaped stale, 
is like Mr. Nichols’s life — an utterly ordi- 
nary landscape. Its straight roads intersect 
in grid patterns, its flat fields of beans, com 
and sugar beets unfold forever, broken only 
by silos, white clapboard farmhouses, 






church steeples and occasional truck stops. 
Though the southern edge of the thumb is 
only 60 miles from Detroit, people say they 
are from the thumb as if they lived in a 
separate state. 

Terry Nichols was bom there 40 years 
ago, in Lapeer, a town of 8,000, 20 miles east 
of the auto center of Flint, where his father, 
Robert, worked when he was not farming. 

Terry was the third of three sons, with a 
younger sister. He was in the Boy Scouts. 
The children helped their parents on the 

Robert Nichols, now 70 and still farming, 
said his children knew what was expected of 
them. “If you do something wrong, you 
better admit to it, and you will probably get 
punished,” he said in a telephone interview 
from his home in Imlay City, about 15 miles 
east of Lapeer. “But if you don’t admit to it, 
and you lie to me, and I find out, which I will 
do. your punishment is going to be far 

worse.* “ ^ . 

Life seemed as clearly defined as the 
rows in the fields. There was little to remark 
about Terry Nichols, except that he was shy. 
A high school classmate. Tim Butterfield, 
recalled recently, “If you talked to him, his 
face would turn red.” 

The young Terry did not want to be a 
farmer like his brother James. Robert Nich- 
ols said: “From the time he was seven, he 
wanted to be a doctor. 1 encouraged him.” 
After graduating from Lapeer High 
School in 1973, with average grades, he went 
to Central Michigan University in Mount 
■ Pleasant but dropped out after just one 
* term. Around the same time, his parents 
divorced, a split so acrimonious that to this 
day they do not speak. 

Mr. Nichols’s first wife, Lana Padilla, 
said he dropped out to play the dutiful son. 
“His mother needed him on the farm,” she 
said. “They had a lot of acreage, and so he 
came home to help.” 

But like so many aspects of Mr. Nichols’s 



life, there is another version of why he 
dropped out, A relative who spoke on condi- * 
tion of anonymity said Mr. Nichols’s mother 
had offered to pay for him to continue his 
schooling, but he was intimidated and over- 
whelmed by college life. The relative said 
that Mr. Nichols, who by all accounts had 
not dated in high school, was appalled by 
what he considered to be the promiscuous 
sex in his dormitory. 

By January 1974, at age 19, Mr. Nichols, 
the only person in his family to have gone to 
college, was back home on the farm. At age 
21, he was farming with James, 40 miles 
north in £>ecker, Mich. In a way, though. 
Decker was still at home, since the 160 acres 
the brothers were farming there belonged to 
their mother. 

When it came to farming, the brothers, 
who were only a year apart in age, did not 
get along. “James was overbearing,” their 
father said recently. “Terry’s ideas were 
not worth considering.” 

This period is the closest thing to a turn- 
ing point that Robert Nichols can identify in 



his youngest son’s life. “Terry was dissatis- 
fied,” he said. “He started to wander.” 

His first foray was to Denver sometime in 
the late 1970’s, said the father, who has not 
always stayed in touch with his son and Is 
vague about some details. He thinks his son 
may have worked as a carpenter there, but 
in a year or so. Mr. Nichols was back in 
Decker. 



The Town 

Shallow Roots 
In a Small World 

Decker has one post office, one bar — with 
the slogan “Where the hell is Decker Bar?” 
printed across its trademark hats — and 90 
people. 

The Nichols brothers’ world was small. 
They married sisters, Lana and Kelly 
Walsh, who had been raised on a dairy farm 
in Ubly, in the northern part of the thumb. 

Mr. Nichols met Lana Walsh, a local real 
estate broker, when she sold him a small 
piece of property in the Decker area around 
1980. She was five years older, had been 
married twice before, and had two sons. She 
had ambitions beyond Decker. 

The couple's closest friends were their 
neighbors. Bob and Sandy Papovich. Mrs. 
Papovich, a secretary, said: “Where Terry 
was very quiet, very conservative, Lana 
never met a stranger.” 

They were married in 1981. A year later 
they had a baby. Joshua. Mr. Nichols 
worked part time at a variety of jobs: real 
estate, selling life insurance, carpentry, 
managing a grain elevator. 

“He was a house husband,” Ms. Walsh, 
who has since married again and is now 
Lana Padilla, said in a telephone interview 
from her home in Las Vegas. “I had a 
career. He was a wonderful father. He made 
homemade bread We made homemade 
pancakes every Sunday. We canned. We had 
a big garden. It was a very, very normal, 
fun, rural life.** 

But there was another side to Mr. Nich- 
ols’s life then, Ms. Padilla said He had long 
fashioned himself a survivalist. she said, 
investing in hard assets like gold and silver, 
stockpiling freeze-dried food In the event of 
nuclear war and keeping several guns. 

“He believed that you had to be prepared 
for any kind of disaster.” she said. “But we 
were tax-paying, law-abiding citizens. And 
there were none of the discussions that we 
are hearing about now.” 

There was little in Mr. Nichols’s behavior> 
that distinguished him from his brother I 
James or from his other neighbors around 
Decker, some of whom were also stockpiling 
food and reading survivalist literature. i 
' Bob Papovich, for one, said he did notj 
i think that Mr. Nichols was strange. In fact, 

\ he said, he shared many of Mr. Nichols’s 
|\ conservative political views. Mr. Papovich, ! 
' a oainter who is a self-proclaimed 
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libertarian, said he was a regular reader of 
The Spotlight, a publication of the Libenj/ 
LobbjjjM extreme-right organizatidfTVKo^ 
premistr among other things, is that the 
Holocaust was a hoax. The Nichols brothers 
were also Spotlight readers, neighbors say. 

In 1983, Mr. Nichols attended his high 
school reunion in Lapeer. In a questionnaire 
I he listed his higher education as “the school 
J of hard knocks.” Within five years, he wrote. 

^ he intended “to become financially inde- 
pendent” I 

It was a wildly unrealistic goal, like so 
many others. By 1985, his income was irreg- 
ular, at best 

”I didn’t know what was wrong,” Ms. 
Padilla said. “I couldn’t put my finger on it 
He would get up in the morning, and he 
would be sitting there staring into space. 
Not angry, just not knowing what he want- 
ed.” 

“He was lost,” she said. 

And so, she said, they decided in 1988 that 
he should leave Decker, and the family, and 
join the Army — “to get some direction.” 



The Army 

Singled Out 
For a First Time 

Among the men who enlisted in the Army 
on May 24, 1988, and ended up in the same 
basic-training platoon at Fort Benning. Ga., 
three — Mr. Nichols, Mr. McVeigh and 
Michael J. Fortier — are now figures in the 
Oklahoma City tombing inquiry. 

Mr. Nichols had always been a follower. 
In the Army, for the first time in his life, he 
was singled out, if only because of his age. 
As the oldest, he was made a platoon leader 
at Fort Benning, then given the coveted job 
of Humvee driver for his company's com- 
manding officer at Fort Riley, Kan. 

His commanding officer, George Hutchin- 
son, recalled: “The vehicle ^as always 
ready to go and running. He kept that vehi- 
cle immaculate. He took Armor All and 
really did the tires. After he washed the 
vehicle. he‘d wipe on baby oil to make it 
shine,” 

But among his fellow soldiers. Mr. Nichols 
“really didn’t stand out in any way,” said 



Sheffield Anderson, who was in the platoon. 

Still, one member of the platoon looked up 
to him : Mr. McVeigh, the ^st soldier in the 
platoon. 

“He was like a puppy with Nichols be- 
cause Nichols was a platoon leader,” said 
Mr. Fortier of Kingman, Ariz., who is negoti- 
ating with Federal prosecutors on a possible 
plea bargain and has implicated Mr. Mc- 
Veigh directly. 

Most soldiers looked forward to time off 
— to drinking and parties and meeting 
women. But not Mr. Nichols, who was mar- 
ried, or Mr. McVeigh. Mr. Nichols was “not 
a party person,” Mr. Anderson said. 

, Mr. Nichols liked the Army, and Mr. 

Hutchinson recalled his saying that he want- 
I ed to make it a career. 

He did not last even a year. His wife had 
filed for divorce in October 1988, and he was 
granted a hardship discharge in May 1989. 
While the military will not confirm it, by all 

J accounts Mr. Nichols left the Army so he 
could take care of Josh, then 7. 

The Wanderer 

More Efforts 
To Start Again 

Newly divorced and out of the Army, 
where he had thrived ever so briefly, Mr. 
Nichols found himself once again back in 
Decker. 

Lana Nichols’s two teen-aged sons also 
lived with Mr. Nichols and Josh for a while, 
said his neighbor Sandy Papovich. 

He made another try at farming with his 
brother, but it did not work out any better 
than it had before. Again he found work as a 
carpenter. But then, as he had when he 
joined the Army, he did something surpris- 
ing: He took off for the Philippines in July 
1990. 

It seems he was looking for a wife. He had 
registered with a mail-order bride agency in 
Cebu City and met Marife (pronounced 
Mary Fay) Torres, the daughter of a traffic 
police officer. 

Whether Mr. Nichols was looking for a 
mother for Josh, or whether it was real 
passion, he and Ms. Torres were married on 
Nov. 20, 1990, at a Chinese restaurant in 
Cebu. She was 17 and still in high school. 

Ms. Torres remained in the Philippines 
while Mr. Nichols returned to Michigan to 
begin the legal process necessary to bring 
his new wife to th? United States. 

He was back in Decker in January 1991 
when the Persian Gulf war began. While his 
old platoon fought in the desert, Mr. Nichols 
watched the war unfold on television. 

In May, he pulled up stakes for Hender- 
son, Nev., just outside Las Vegas. He told 
people he planned to get back into real 
estate, but once again, nothing worked out 
as he had plann^. When his new wife joined 









him in Henderson that June, she was six 
months pregnant with another man's child, 
Ms. Torres’s mother. Fe Torres, said in an 
interview at her home in the Philippines. 

Mr. Nichols, by all indications, knew he 
was not the father. Whatever his feelings 
about the pregnancy, he did not talk about it 

Mr. Nichols did not pull off any real estate 
deals; as far as anyone knows, he did not 
even try. Instead, he looked for work as a 
carpenter. On Sept 21, 1991, Jason Torres 
Nichols was bom in Hender;^n. Later that 
fall, Mr. Nichols returned to Decker with his 
family. 



The Anger 

Moving Far 
To the Right 

If Mr. Nichols felt his world was spinning 
out of control, he was hardly alone in Michi- 
gan’s thumb. In the early 1980’s, after a 
severe flood, farmers throughout the region 
had lost their land to foreclosures. They had 
always been staunchly conservative and 
suspicious of government intrusion. Now 
many of them blamed the Government for 
not bailing them out 

By the early 1990's, the anger and resent-^ 
ment against the Government had deep- 
ened. New extreme-right groups were 
springing up in Michigan, and in August 
1992, Mr. Nichols made a leap toward the 
extreme right, sending off his “nonresident 
alien’’ declaration to the Evergreen Town- 
ship Clerk. The declaration, said Daniel 
Levitas, an expert on extreme-right groups, 
was an indication of the depth of Mr. Nich- 
ols’s commitment to the extreme right. 

Whether Mr. Nichols and Mr. McVeigh 
were in touch at the time is unknown. But 
Mr. McVeigh’s anger was also building. He 
wrote a letter to the editor of his hometown 
paper in Lockport, N.Y., near Buffalo, on 
Feb. 11. 1992, complaining of crime, taxes 
and “out of control” politicians. 

He ended his letter this way; “Do we have 
to shed blood to reform the current system? 

1 hope it doesn’t come to that! But it might” 
That summer Mr. Nichols made his first 
court appearance. He had been frugal and 
conservative — a “tightwad,” in the view of 
his friend and neighbor Bob Papovich. 
Somehow, though, he had run up nearly 
$40,000 in credit card bills. ‘ 

Some of the bills undoubtedly were for 
airline tickets. Mkrife Nichols attended col- 
lege in the Philippines, her father said, and 
visited Mr. Nichols several times a year. 

The year 1992 apparently had been hard 
for Mr. Nichols. He had been looking for 
work, he said in court papers he filed 
against the credit card company to re- 
nounce the bills. And the Government was 
after him, he declared. 

In a letter to the credit card company 



explaining his filing of the court papers, he 
wrote: “I came across some information ; „ 
and in researching it further I have found i,; 
that your credit, money and contracts are - 
all based upon fraud, etc., as suted in my 
revocation document.” 

Mr. Nichols appeared before Sanilac Cir- j 
cuit J udge Donald A. Teeple. Standing at the , 
back of the courtroom, the man who had 
always been quiet and accommodating, who 
never seemed to show anger, refus^ to 
come forward. He shouted that the court 
had no jurisdiction over him. ^ 

“He was hollering in a loud voice,” Judge •• ^ 
Teeple recalled. “I informed him that if he 
didn’t keep quiet. I'd send him to jail.” 

That was all he had to say. Judge Teeple 
recalled. Mr. Nichols did as he was expect- 
ed. 

The Harvest ’/ 

“ 'i 

Extremist Views, 

And Explosives 

IT' 

That fall of 1993, the Nichols brothers and 
Mr. McVeigh brought in the harvest Back 
from the Gulf war, back in civIUan life. Mr. ^ 
Nichols’s old Army buddy, his best fiieni :,!i 
had moved Into the farmhouse. By this time, • ♦ 
both Mr. Nichols and Mr. McVeigh were 
traveling to gun shows around the country, . ; 
buying and selling military surplus. 

But now was a season of hard work and 
fellowship. The three men spent dieir days lu 
baling hay, bringing in the com and planting . J 
wheat Some evenings they went to a bowl- n} 
ing alley in Cass City, but mostly they vi 
stayed home. Mr. Nichols had a new baby, ./ 
Nicole, bom in August 1993. 

The men spent a lot of time talking. PhU 
Morawski. who has a farm nearby and r. 
dropped by regularly, said they often dis- t 
cussed the raid by Federal agents on the 
Branch Davidian compound near Waco, 

Tex. the previous April. Mr. McVeigh, who li* 
had made a pilgrimage to the site of the 
compound, blamed the Government for the 
fiery deaths there on April 19, as did the 
Nichols brothers, Mr. Morawski said. As it 
happened, so did Mr. Morawski and Bob 
Papovich, and a lot of other people in Deck- 
er. , J 

Sometimes, to relieve the boredom of 
farm work, Mr. Morawski said, the men 
would set oH small explosions — “mixtures ^ ' 
of mainly household chemicals.” What they ^ 
were doing. Federal agents now say, was 
building pracUce bombs. (The Nichols 
brothers have since been charged with con- 
spiring with Mr. McVeigh to concoct explo- 
sives unrelated to the Oklahoma bombing.) 

By November, Mr. Nichols was planning 
another new start He began packing up his 
family for what he said would be a move to L 
St George, Utah. On Nov. 22. 1993. he got up u 
at 6 A.M, expecting a truck to haul away 
com to market he told police officers later. 

Around 6:30, he said, he checked on 2- 









year-old Jason, ine ooy naa oeen lussing 
during the night, he told officers. 

At 9 A.M., while he was outside waiting for 
the truck, according to a sheriffs report, he 
was summoned him inside. Jason had been 
found suffocated, with his head and shoul- 
ders in a plastic bag. 

According to the investigating officer's 
report: "Terry Nichols was quiet and visi-.j 
bly upset" 

Marlfe Nichols was very distraught the 
sheriffs report said, "requesting the police 
officer to go up and take fingerprints at the 
house in the bedroom." 

"She thought this could, not have hap- 
pened by accident that sommne had to have 
intentionally done this to her boy." the re- 
port said. 

The report also said, "It was observ^ 
that there were no unusual signs of trau- 
ma." The authorities ruled the death acci- 
dental. 

Among the mourners at the funeral were 
Mr. McVeigh and the Papoviches. 

"We stopped at the funeral home, and 
stayed with Marife and him three hours," 
Mrs. Papovich recalled. "They both were 
devastated." 
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The New Life 

Signs He Found f. 

Sense of Purpose 

With Jason's death, Mr. Nichols's life took 
a sharp turn for the worse. His marriage 
was in trouble. And after a failed attempt to 
start over in Las Vegas as a construction! 
worker, Mr. Nichols hired on as a ranch 
hand in Marion County, in central Kansas. 
Then, out of nowhere, Mr. Nichols seemed to 
find a sense of purpose, investigators now 
say. 1 . 

The owner of the ranch, James C Dona- • 
hue, said he found Mr. Nichols hard working * 
and reliable, even if his political views were 
strange. On March 16, 1994, his new employ- » 
ee submitted an affidavit to the Marion 
County Attorney seeking to be relieved of 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Government •• 
The County Attorney said he "put it in my 
weirdos file." i 

That summer Mr. McVeigh, who was liv- 
ing in Kingman, Ariz., selling guns and • 
military surplus on the side, visited Mr. i 
Nichols at the ranch, Mr. Donahue said. Mr. '• 
Donahue’s grown sons said Mr. McVeigh 
also stayed with Mr. Nichols for three or 
four days at the end of September to help 
him move out Earlier in the month, Mrs. 
Nichols had told a neighbor that that she 
was planning to leave her husband for good 
and to take their child to the Philippines. She ' * 
complained that she was often treated more 
like a cook and a maid than a wife. She left 
that fall Mr. Nichols quit his job on Sept 30, 
telling one of Mr. Donahue’s sons that he ' 
was going into business with Mr. McVeigh 



selling guns and military surplus. 

That same day, Federal investigators 
say, Mr. Nichols, using an alias, purchased - 
40 50-pound bags of ammonium nitrate fer- 
tilizer from the Mid-Kansas Cooperative **' 
Association in McPherson, Kan. According • 
to the affidavit laying out the Government’s ‘ • 
case against Mr. Nichols, he then began 
leading a double life as a bomb builder, 
using alia s to rent three storage sheds and -• 
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The same man who investigators said 
was now acquiring the ingredients of a 
bomb started shopping for a house for his 
family in Heringtoii, a tiny railroad town 
about 30 miles north of the ranch he had. 
worked on. On Feb. 20. Mr. Nichols closed on 
a $28,000 one-story house, with a tiny lawn 
and a garage, at 109 South Second Street, not 
far from where Mr. McVeigh lived in 1991 
while stationed at Fort RUey. 

On March 17, Mrs. Nichols, at the request 
of her husband, returned from the PhUip- 
pines carrying S4.000 in cash and 10 gold 
Mins that they had been keeping. A month 
later he made two purchases of diesel fuel 
another bomb ingredient. Federal officiaU 
say. 

Mr. Nichols has told investigators that on 






.t 

April 16, three (toys before the bombing, Mr. 
McVeigh called him from Oklahoma City, 
saying he needed a ride back to Junction 
City. Federal officials suspect Mr. McVeigh 
was stashing his getaway car at the time. 
Federal agents say Mr. Nichols told them 
that on the way back Mr. McVeigh confided 
that "something big was going to happen.** 
Mr. Nichols's lawyer, Mikael E. Tigar, 
said the trip had a mundane purpose. He 
said that Mr. McVeigh had dalled Mr. Nich- 
ols and told him that he was having car 
problems in Oklahoma City and was carry- 
ing Mr. Nichols's television set in the car. 
Mr. McVeigh had picked up the set from Mr. 
Nichols's former wife in Las Vegas. 

On the day that the Government believes 
the bomb was mixed at a lake near Hering- 
ton. a pickup believed to be that of Mr. 



Nichols was seen parked near a Ryder truck 
there, investigators say. But Mr. Tigar says 
Mr. Nichols had lent his truck to Mr. Mc- 
Veigh and was at an auction that day. 

Prosecutors acknowledgc<l 
no evidence that Mr. Nichols accompanied 
Mr. McVeigh to Oklahoma City on April 19, 
the day of the bombing. 

Two days after the explosion. Mr. Nichols 
was at home, spreading fertilizer on his 
lawn by hand, a neighbor, Geraldine Hod- 
son, said. "I thought. *Oh, boy, he's going to 
have a good lawn,' ’* she said. 

That same afternoon, Mr. Nichols walked 
into the Herington police station, saying he 
had heard his name on news broadcasts and 
wanted to talk to somebody. 

In subsequent searches of his house. Fed- 
eral agents found the materials for a bomb 



of the type used in Oklahoma City, plus five 
60-foot cords with nonelectric blasting caps, 
one fuel meter, and several containers of 
ground ammonium nitrate. They also found 
four white barrels with blue lids made from 
material resembling the blue plastic frag- 
ments found at the bomb scene, 33 firearms 
and an anti-tank weapon, plus numerous 
books, pamphlets and brochures dealing 
with the Waco siege, tax protesting and anti- 
government warfare. 

Mr. Nichols was initially held as a materi- 
al witness to the bombing. On May 10, he 
was charged with direct involvement in the 
attack. 

Mr. Nichols, the farmer's son who did not 
want to be a farmer, is in a Federal prison in 
Oklahoma, far from the Michigan fields he 
had so often before failed to escape. 
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